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FROM THE PRESIDENT'S DESK 


. On a recent visit to Philadelphia | was 
leased to learn how enthusiastically many of 
the city's sophisticated young people had taken up 
folk singing as a hobby. Some meet informally in a 
Mowntown coffee shop just for the fun of singing 
Folk songs, and it is gratifying to report that 
, ylvania ballads are among their favorites. 
ging from the number of people of all ages who 
n out for concerts of folk music, who buy folk 
g records, and who enjoy folk dancing, folklore 
ms an American heritage must be well established 
sin Philadelphia and its suburbs. It was in a con- 
i ial atmosphere, therefore, that a group of 
Philadelphians, under the leadership of Mrs. Nancy 
Keffer Ford, recently organized a branch of the 
ylvania Folklore Society. To its members, 
ongratulations and best widhes for an interesting 
i productive future. 


; Before long we hope to see a branch of the 
Msociety established in Pittsburgh. Folkloristic 
"activity is no novelty to the historic Gateway to 
“the West. Perhaps the city's active Folk Music 
"Group may take the initiative in such a move, and 
Tf it does, it will receive every encouragement 
Trom us. Some of the group's members already belong 
‘to our society; among them-is Jacob A. Evanson, 
‘who, as director of vocal music, has developed an 
‘utstanding program of folk music in the Pitts- 
“burgh public schools. 





The Pennsylvania Folklore Society can offer 
Yadvantages to other groups of folklore devotees 
‘in the state who may wish to affiliate with us. 
Wot the least of these advantages is the KEYSTONE 

» FOLKLORE QUARTERLY. 


~~ George Korson 





ington, D.C. 








ROBIN! HOOD OF PENNSYLVANIA 
b 
Elenore Loring Kinietz 


Memories of the past linger in hidden glens 
where folks gather by the fire when dusk covers the 
hills. Many a rude hut lurks in the wooded valleys 
through which mountain streams trickle over the he 

ni 





In such secluded places echo the old tales concer 
one rollicking outlaw who made the trails dreaded 
in days long past, when pack horses trudged across 
the hills of Pennsylvania. No phantom of the imag- 
ination was this bold robber, who became known among 
the common people as the Robin Hood of Pennsylvania. 
Records substantiate his life during all its brief, 
exciting activity to its tragic close. 


In a humble home on West Hanover Street, Car- 
lisle, Pennsylvania, was born to Louis Lewis and his 
wife a son called David, on March 4, 1790. Soon 








afterward his mother died, and in 1793 his father 
moved to Northumber land County, where he was appoin- 
ted Deputy District Surveyor. Due to the size of his 
family he soon remarried, choosing a fine, motherly 
woman to care for his brood. This she did nobly, 
even after his death in 1796. 


David was a lively boy, full of fun. Although 
a good fighter, he was no bully; he liked fair play 
and was tenderhearted. Most of his time was spent 
outdoors, for closed walls always stifled him. His 
foster mother took David into her heart, and they 
lived contentedly in her home along the northwest 
turnpike out of Bellefonte. The boy earned by helping 
farmers, for he was husky and a willing worker. 


When he was seventeen the peace of his life 
was shattered by the arrival of a recruiting officer 
in Bellefonte. David was only seventeen, but he 
looked older and had no difficulty in enlisting. 
The glamour of army life did not last long for a 
headstrong private who resented the strict discip- 
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line, and he soon deserted the Carlisle Barracks, 
where he was stationed. Lured by the bounty, however, 
he enlisted again, and once more sought release by 
: claiming he was a minor. This caused an investiga- 
the — tion, which revealed his former desertion, and 
3ys | was condemned to be shot. Hearing this, his faithful 
rocky foster mother in Center County borrowed a horse from 
ning her good friend Judge Walker and rode to David's 
1d rescue, across Seven Mountains to Lewistown and 
ss | through the Narrows to Mifflin and thence to Car- 
g~ lisle. Her hard ride was not in vain, for the death 
= sentence was changed to a jail sentence. 
nia. 
ef, Prison walls did not confine David long; he 
sawed away his ball and chain and fled to a cave 
one and one-half miles above Carlisle, along the 
r- Conodoguinet Creek. In the middle of the night he 
his} crept out and started his flight home. Reaching his 
mother safely, he stayed with her for some time. 
r In the evenings he frequently joined his cronies 
oine— in the Bellefonte taverns, where one fatal night 
his he met a tin peddler. From this chance acquaintance 
rly — he learned about counterfeit money, which was easy 
to pass in those days because of the variety of 
notes in circulation. Fascinated by the idea of 
easy wealth, Dave Lewis accompanied the peddler to 
zh Burlington, where he met the gang of counterfeiters. 
lay — Deciding to join these nefarious companions, Lewis 
t tried to pass notes in New York. At Troy he met 
is General Reed, who was electioneering for Governor 
/ Thompkin's campaign. The General invited the genial 
young man to drink with him, and over the bottle he 
ping— sold Lewis a horse. Obligingly Lewis paid for the 
steed with his counterfeit notes and retired to 
sleep soundly until rudely aroused by the sheriff; 
for General Reed had not retired like a sensible 
cer § man but had tried to spend some of his notes and had 
discovered to his consternation that they were 
counterfeit. Fortunately, he was well known and 
respected, and there had been a witness to the sale, 
so the real culprit was captured. 
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lron bars were not to keep Lewis long from his 
reuniae. Through the narrow window of his cell the 
alert blue eyes of David Lewis spied a maiden who 
dwelt directly across the street. Nor was she long 
in starting to send demure glances in his direction. 
He smiled. She blushed and shyly nodded. So began 
the courtship of two whose love would close only 
with death. 


Melinda was her name, and she was a chum of 
the jailer's daughter. After exchanging smiles, it 
was not long before they exchanged words. Picturing 
himself a victim of a political intrigue, with Gen- 
eral Reed playing the part of the villain, it was 
not long before Lewis had won the sympathy of the 
demure Melinda. She in turn won the cooperation of 
her chum, who while serving Dave's supper one 
Sunday evening forgot to lock the iron door. 


While the good folks of Troy sang hymns beneath 
the church eaves, Dave walked a free man up the 
street of the town to meet Melinda. His long strides 
soon brought him to the trysting place, and there 
in the shadow was Melinda, who had avoided church 
on the plea of a headache. Expecting only to bid a 
fond farewell, he was surprised, and not a little 
amused, to find that this young but strongminded 

irl had determined to go with him. His objections 
o her exposing herself to the dangers and hardships 
of the kind of life he led had no effect upon her, 
and off they started to the outskirts of the town, 
just as the church doors swung open, shedding rays 
of golden candle light into the night. 


The way was indeed long, as hand in hand they 
trudged the weary miles toward Albany. Sometimes 
a horseman clattered past or a stage dashed by. Once 
the thought of her mother caused her to shudder, and 
his arms quickly encircled her. Womanlike, she 
noticed her man was disturbed, and she quick] 
recovered her composure. Shaking her curls, AS 
smiled with trembling lips. Once again their feet 

















more beautiful to the man she adored. Turning, she 
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plodded over the dusty highroad. 


Finally they reached the prosperous town of 
Albany, where clippers with furled sails lay anchored 
in the Hudson River, while other ships sailed past 
with their sails billowing in the wind. Melinda's 
eyes shone with excitement as her feet pattered 
along the cobblestones. Here among the throng they 
passed unnoticed except for the kindly glances which 
ever follow a pair of lovers. After becoming man and 
wife they wandered to New York City, where Dave 
communicated with the Burlington counterfeit gang. 


One afternoon, while promenading along the busy 
streets of the port, Dave noticed an unusually 
dashing span of horses, behind which glittered a 
black carriage, in which was seated Mrs. John Jacob 
Astor. A few yards away the thoroughbreds stopped, 
and the lady alighted and swished into an exclusive 
auction shop. Behind her nonchalantly strolled the 
handsome Dave, gentleman of the world. With an air 
of boredom he sauntered casually among the fine 
ladies and gentlemen, to whom living was a fine art 
not to be hurried and not to be wasted. Mrs. Astor 
purchased a bit of fine lace, which she tucked into 
her purse. Turning to greet a friend, she laid her 
little bag upon a chair. When she stooped to pick 
it up, the purse was gone; and so was Lewis, for he 
was homeward bound. 


Doffing his hat with an easy gesture, he 
acknowledged the presence of the gang. Reaching into 
his pocket, he pulled out the dainty purse to dangle 
it above them. Then he removed the wisp of lece and 
flung the purse toward them. They watched like vul- 
tures as he took the lace toward the door where his 
wife's small face peeked through the curtain. With 
a low bow he presented it to her and then kissed 
her forehead. She smiled, delighted with his gift, 
for now she could brighten a gown to appear ever 
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slipped into the next room, for she well knew that 
Dave preferred her absence when his strange frie.ds 
gathered in their sly conclaves concerning some 

mysterious business which she could not comprehend, 


No sooner had she disappeared than the gang 
beset him for handing the lace over to his wife. 
He tried to calm them, but they were in no mood 
to be calmed. Words led to more words and finally 
were followed by blows, which were to end forever 
Dave Lewis's membership in the counterfeit gang 
that had initiated him into his flashy career and 
to whom he had been Hurricane Harry. 


After leaving New York, he and Melinda arrived 
at Princeton, where he posed as a wealthy gentleman 
from the north who was seeking to place his brother 
on the faculty. He sought the companionship of the 
southern students, and with his faultless manners 
and suave ways he was soon a member of their parties, 
where he drank and cleverly lost at cards until such 
a time as he was ready to clean up. As soon as his 
"luck" had turned he had plenty of coins jingling 
again in his pockets. His stay was too short to 
arouse much suspicion, for his wife became quite ill, 
forcing him to move on and settle in New Brunswick. 
There she remained while he journeyed into Pennsyl- 
vania and established himsel? at Dpubling's Gap to 
menace the drovers and stagecoaches, merchants and 
lone travellers who crossed the mountains from 
Bellefonte to Somerset and on to Ohio. 


At this time Bellefonte had a population of 
five thousand. An Indian trail passed through 
Doubling Gap to the Susquehanna and on to the mouth 
of the Juniata River. Below lay the glorious Cumber- 
land Valley. Lewis's cave was along a winding path, 
near a stream at the foot of Kittatinny Mountain, 
eight miles from Newille, then a town of one hun- 
dred homes. At Doubling Gap was a hotel run by one 
of Dave's many loyal friends, who would fly a flag 
from the topmost window of the hotel when the coast 
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was clear of pursuing officers of the law. When the 
coast was not clear, Robert Moffitt would climb the 
cliff to Lewis's cave with food. We do not know how 
his wife fared during these dangerous days. She had 
a little daughter to keep her company while her wild 
husband roamed the hills miles to the west of New 
Brunswick. 


As a child Dave had been greatly impressed by 
the tragic story of Cain and Abel, and he never 
killed or permitted his followers to show physical 
violence. Most of his activities were carried on in 
Center and Mifflin Counties. The wild mountains and 
dense thickets of the Cumberland Valley offered 
safe refuge; the mountaineers were his friends and 
ever ready to protect and to hide him. He was an 
agile, athletic man, skilled in the ways of the 
woods, a shrewd, fast thinker, endowed with brain 
as well as with muscle. 


Many are the tales told concerning this elusive 
robber, who took from the rich and gave generously 
to the poor. One tells of the old lady whose cabin 
he approached at dusk. She was greatly upset, for 
she had not been able to pay her rent and the con- 
stable was coming to take her cow. 


“How much do you owe?" asked Lewis. 


"Twenty dollars,® de replied hopelessly. 


He reached into his leather purse, handed her 
the money, and told her to be sure to get a receipt. 
Soon the constable arrived, and to his surprise he 
was handed the cash. Signing the receipt and pock- 
eting the money, he rode away, only to be stopped 
a short distance off by one Robber Lewis, who calmly 
the money and rode merrily on to the safety of 

hills. 


Dave Lewis enjoyed playing jokes. One dark 
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night a German by the name of Simmons was coming 
over the mountains from Bellefonte to Lock Haven 
when darkness fell. The farther he walked through 
the dark woods the more frightened he became, for 
he well knew that this was the vicinity of Lewis's 
activities. Soon he could imagine shadows creeping 
from behind the tall trees, and several times he 
jumped as a deer rustled in the thickets. Finally 
he was in such a nervous state that it was with 
ow delight that he ae a small cabin with a 
riendly light shining through the small windows. 
ancy approaching this haven, he knocked loudly 
upon the stout door, which swung open to reveal a 
tall man with kindly eyes and a friendly smile. 


"Come in, stranger," boomed the host, as Sim- 
mons quickly stepped over the threshold. At a rough 
table men were playing cards. They displayed no 
curiosity as a chair was drawn up and the cards re- 
dealt to include him in the game. A cup of hot tea 





was proffered and was followed by the more stimu- 
lating whiskey, which soon made Simmons more at ease 
with the world. He told the four men of his hazar 
trip through the hills and how he dreaded the possi- 
ble attack of one great outlaw because he was carry- 
ing two hundred dollars upon his person. This was a 
large sum in those days, but the men did not seem 
to be impressed. Soon they turned in for the night, 
and Simmons was given blankets for his bunk. The 
next morning his host inquired if he had enjoyed 
his stay and was thanked for his protection by the 
rateful Simmons. The host smiled as he bid him 
arewell and wished him a safe trip. In parting 
he said, "You may tell your friends that you spent 
the night as the guest of Robber Lewis." 


In 1815 George Shoenberger began to make iron 
in Huntingdon County. Lewis knew that he planned a 
trip from Harper's Ferry to Baltimore and thence 
home by the old post road to Pittsburgh, which is 
now the Baltimore Pike. Lewis rode to Philadelphia, 
from which point he intended to travel to Havre de 
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en Grace for the holdup, when he received the news that 
ugh — his intended victim was returning by the Cumber land 
for — Valley to Harrisburg. Near Bellefonte he did ~ 


is's — to hold up the carrier of the money and ordered him 
ping — to remove his saddle bags, when the harassed man saw 
he a Conestoga wagon topping the hill and yelled lustily 
lly — for help. This was one promising adventure which was 
4 doomed to failure for Dave. 

a 


VSe Another fine day a group of horsemen came gal- 
lly — loping wildly along one of the roads of Adams County. 
La — Ahead was a gentleman cantering at an easy gait as 

) he idly flicked his whip. Plainly he was of the 
gentry who had little of importance on his mind 

jim- — except the delightfulness of the weather and his 
Oughf pride in his thoroughbred mount. Wheeling around 

) him, the excited cavalcade asked eagerly if he had 
fe — seen anything of a fugitive. He gently replied that 
tea — the road had seemed to be deserted, but that he 

u- merely had been ambling on a morning trip. His offer 
= to join the chase was accepted and off they raced, 





leaving dust in their wake. After several miles the 
ossi-f leader drew rein and decided to call it a day, for 
arry-— their mounts were tiring. The stranger smiled, lifted 
as af his hat, and said, "| trust you did not find Robber 
am Lewis to be such a bad companion after all." Then 

ght, Ff away he whisked, leaving the group to gather their 

2 wits as best they could. 


the There lived in the village of Newille a certain 
wealthy gentleman named Mr. McKeehan. Wealth attrac- 
ted Lewis as a magnet attracts iron. After studying 
mt | the habits of his victim, Lewis decided on the day, 
the place, and the time to hold up the worthy man. 

It was a Sunday morning when he posted himself along 
on | astrip of lonely road which Mr. McKeehan was in the 
a habit of travelling on his way to church. Sure 
enough, the plan was well considered, for along came 
s the good churchman, just as expected. Clad in ruffled 
ia, shirt, knickerbockers, brimmed hat, with golden 

de buckles upon his shoes, along rode this large, broad- 
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shouldered man of wealth. Mr. McKeehan saw and rec 
nized Lewis, but he well knew that he was all too 
much alone for any help except from above, so he 
offered a prayer as he approached the silent and 
stationary horseman. When they came within hai ling 
distance, he doffed his hat with a dignified, "Good 
Morning,” and so impressed was Lewis by his poise 
and calm that he permitted him to ride past with a 
courteous "Good Day." 


By this time the gang of Robber Lewis was small 
but efficient, with various hideouts. Besides the o 
cave on the Conodoguinet, above Carlisle, they hada 
one-story log house in Carlisle on South Hanover 
Street, and a mile and a half from Mount _ on 
Little Chickies Creek, they had a cave which had a 
subterranean entrance under a bluff as well as an 
entrance under a rock over the creek. Another cache 
was a den in the mountains, three miles above Pine 
Grove. He also had a hut on South Mountain, where he 
struck off counterfeit notes on a Philadelphia bank. 


According to Dave he was an equalizer and a 
gentleman of the road who never spilled the blood of 
his brother man but merely spilled his gold. He was 
a terror to the cattlemen driving their herds to 
market to and from the Ohio through the West Branch 
Valley, Bald Eagle Valley, and the Broad Cumberland 
Valley. 


In Brownsville one day the proud owner of a 
black horse challenged the prowess of another horse. 
A race was run with the horses as the wagers, the 
winner to keep both. Blackie won. Taking both horses, 
the winner set out to spend the night some six miles 
distant with a friend. Before leaving in the morning 
he was presented with a flask of brandy. While 
passing through a narrow ravine, he turned to see 
that his spare horse had a rider. The stranger 
offered to buy the horse but the owner declined. 
When they came to a small spring the stranger was 
asked to share the liquor. When ready to continue 
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the journey, the owner of the horses remounted as 
the stranger smiled and said, "Go in peace, for you 
have treated me as one gentleman to another, and 
never can it be said that Robber Lewis did not 
return courtesy with courtesy." 


During all these stirring events Lewis was 
often arrested, but prison walls never confined 
him long. Sorrow had darkened his days, for Melinda 
had died, leaving two children motherless in Phila- 
delphia. During his roaming in Fayette County, Dave 
had met a buxom, goodhearted girl named Suzanna, 
whom he wooed and wed. She lived in Philadelphia 
and cared for his family. They were happy together 
when his path crossed the threshold of has, but 
Melinda was the true love of his heart and her 
place would always remain empty. 


In 1817 Lewis attacked a drover on Sideling Hill 
and started for the Juniata River to follow it to 
Lewistown with his loot. The sheriff, Samuel Edmis- 
ton, of Lewistown quickly formed a posse of twenty- 
five men to capture him. Knowing that the hotel 
one and a half miles below Lewistown was kept by 
one of the robber's friends, a Mr. Bumbaugh, the 
posse surrounded the tavern and captured Lewis, who 
had retired. Another time he ettadied Robert McClel- 
land from a cluster of pines on Sideling Hill, a 
mile east of Sproul's Hotel, and robbed this Pitts- 
burgh merchant of eighteen hundred dollars in Span- 
ish silver and Portuguese gold carried in saddlebags. 


His career was now drawing to a close. Like 

all bandits he had a day of reckoning fast approach- 
ings For the attack upon McClelland, Governor Will- 
iam Findlay issued a proclamation offering a reward 
for the apprehension of this notorious highwayman 
and his three confederates, who had so rudely 
pulled McClelland from his saddle with pistols 
pressed to his breast and left him in the woods 
a mile away from the scene of the holdup. Lewis 








2B. 





was captured and jailed in Chambersburg, but 
another proclamation of the Governor, dated 
May 31, 1820, testifies that Lewis had escaped 
on May 25th. A hundred dollars reward was 
offered for his capture. 


His last adventure was a robbery on Seven 
Mountains, between Lewistown and Bellefonte, in 
June, 1820, when he waylaid a wagon bearing goods 
of Hammond and Page. A posse under Sheriff McGee 
chased the highwayman. Finally the pursuing party 
clesed in on Lewis and his rough pal pegs 
The posse recognized them and shots were exchanged, 
in which Connelly was fatally injured, dying the 
next day. Lewis was winged and placed in the 
Bellefonte jail, where he died of gangrene on 
wy 30, 1020, preferring death to the amputation 
of his right arm. He left a long confession, 
which is an interesting document. 


Once again travellers could cross the Penn- 
sylvania hills in safety. Never again would Dave 
Lewis startle people in the lonely byways, and 
never again would the terrifying news that he had 
broken out of jail startle the valleys. Yet in 
the quiet places he used to haunt and in the caves 
where he used to hide, his memory lives on -- the 
memory of a reckless man who craved excitement, 
who understood men, who took from the rich to share 
with the Poor. 
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SHE KNEW HER ONIONS 
b 
Clay Whiting 


Ann Kelly, a Dutch woman who lived on Holt's 
Run, in Gilmer County, West Virginia, during the 
last century, was known throughout the county for 
her ability to forecast the weather. 


Timbermen of that day, who depended on spring 
rises in the Little Kanawha River to float their 
logs and rafts to the sawnills lecated near 
Parkersburg, came to her door to learn how much 
rainfall there would be each month the following 
year. They governed their purchasing according 
to her prediction. 


Onions were the symbo] Ann used in her fore- 
casting -- they held the key to the unknown, 
which she unlocked. 


Every New Year's Eve Ann would cut six large 
Dutch onions in half and place them on a board. 
Thus there was one piece for each month of the 
year. After covering the onions with salt, she 
closed the door and waited until the old year 
gave way to the new. Then reading clockwise, the 
accumulated moisture on each onion half foretold 
the rainfall for one month of the coming year, 
as well as the time of the month during which 
the rain would come. 


Some onion halves showed little or no mois- 
ture, indicating a drought. From others the 
liquid overflowed onto the board, showing that 
flood rains were to be expected at that time. 


This is a method of forecasting available 
to us all -- at least to try. 







IN MEMORIAM: WILLIAM S. TROXELL 


The Pennsylvania Folklore Society mourns 
the loss of William S. Troxell, newspaper 
columnist and expert on Pennsylvania German 
folklore, who died at his home in Allentown 
on August 10, 1957. He was 64. 


He was active thr out his life collec- 
ting and preserving the folklore and legends of 
his people and had an extensive personal col lec- 
tion of antiques relating to the early history 
of the Germans in Pennsylvania. He was a leader 
in many Pennsylvania German folk festival groups, 
which recreated the folk songs, games, and dances 
of the people. A graduate of Kutztown State 
Teachers College in 1913, he was a school teacher 
in Lehigh County before starting his newspaper 
column, which appeared under the name “Pumper- 
nickle Bill® daily in the Allentown Morning Call 
for more than thirty years. 





He wrote extensively on the life and 
activities of the Pennsylvania Germans. In 1938 
he wrote a book called AUS PENNSYLFAWNIA, an 
anthology of Pennsylvania German pen? and 
legends. In 1944, in collaboration with the Rev. 
Thomas Brendle, he edited a volume called PENN- 
SYLVANIA GERMAN FOLK TALES, LEGENDS, ONCE-UPON- 
A-TIME STORIES, MAXIMS, AND SAYINGS. Five years 
later, they collaborated to produce the chapter 
“Pennsylvania German Songs,” in PENNSYLVANIA 
SONGS AND LEGENDS, edited by George Korson. 


His loss will be felt by many folklorists 
of the entire nation. 


-— Edward Pinkowski 


Philadelphia, Penna. 
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AROUND PENNSYLVANIA AND ELSEWHERE 


The fall meeting of the Pennsylvania Folklore 
Society was held on Saturday, October 12, 1957, at 
the John Harris Mansion, Harrisburg. Customar ily 
a full report on the meeting would appear in this 
issue of KFQ, but because of the space needed to 
_ present the draft of the proposed Constitution 
of and By-Laws (see page 83), the report has been 
ec- postponed until the next issue. 


A HHHKHHHE HHH H 
ups 
m The Green Mountain Folklore Society met on 


Saturday, October 12, 1957, at the First Presby- 
cher terian Church in West Barnet, Vermont. The program 
r included local speakers and Mrs. Jason L. Palmer, 
7 of Burlington, Vermont, who exhibited and spoke 
all about some of her large collection of old buttons. 


HRHEEARRAHRAAEARNAA SE 





38 The fall meeting of the Ohio Folklore Society 
was held on Saturday, October 26, 1957, at the 
Memorial Hall, Columbus, Ohio. The program 

Ve included reports of folklore activities around 


\~ the state of Ohio and the Midwest, and a jamboree 
\- of living folklore: tales, legends, folk singing, 
s folk dancing, games. 

Yr 


HREEAKKRHEHAREAA HR SE 


At its fall meeting, held on August 17, 1957, 
} at Ticonderoga, New York, the New York State Folk- 
lore Society elected the following officers: 
president, Marvin a Rapp, State University of New 
York; vice-president, Marshall W. Stearns, Hunter 
College; treasurer, Robert W. Crooks, New York 
State Historical Association; secretary, Helen A. 
Fraser, Albany Medical College. 





HHHEHEKHHHKHHEHE SE 


Richard M. Dorson has been appointed 
Professor of History and Folklore and Chairman 
of the Folklore Committee at Indiana Univer- 
sity, effective September, 1957, to succeed 
Stith Thompson, who retired in 1955 as 
Distinguished Service Professor of English 
and Folklore. Dr. Thompson continues his work 
at Indiana University as Distinguished Service 
Professor Emeritus, having just returned from 
a year's research in European archives on a 
Guggenheim Fellowship. Dr. Dorson, who spent 
the past year in Japan as Fulbright Lecturer 
in American Studies at the University of 
Tokyo, comes to Indiana University from 
Michigan State University. 
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“ PROPOSED CONSTITUTION AND BY=LAWS 
OF THE PENNSYLVANIA FOLKLORE SOCIETY 
N.B.% During this past summer our president, George 
k Korson, appointed a committee to prepare a consti- 
on tution and by-laws for the society. Philip D. Book- 
2 staber was appointed chairman, and Frank A. Hoffmann 


secretary of the committee. At the fall meeting a 
first draft, consisting only of by-laws, was read 
to the membership; this second draft, presenting a 
division into a constitution and by-laws, includes 
revisions proposed since the meeting. It is the wish 
of Mr. Korson and the members of the committee that 
the membership of the society read these proposed 
articles carefully and feel free to submit their 
suggestions to the committee through Frank A. Hoff- 
mann, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Penna. 

A final revision shall be presented to the member - 
ship at the spring meeting. 





CONST I TUT ION 


Article | = Name 
This society shall be known as the Pennsylvania 
Folklore Society. 


Article I] = Object 

The object of this society shall be the collection, 
preservation, study, and publication of the folk- 
lore of Pennsylvania and adjacent areas. 


Article 111 - Membership 
Section 1 - Membership in the Pennsylvania Folklore 
Society shall be open to all persons, institutions, 
and organizations interested in folklore. 

Section 2 - There shall be five categories of 
memberships life, patron, regular, joint husband- 
wife, and student. 

Section 3 - Institutional and organizational mem- 











bership shall differ from individual membership 
only in that such groups shall not vote at meet.— th 
ings, nor can their representatives hold office fo 
in the vega Mle pg they are members in their in 


own right. Otherwise they shall receive all pub.— de 
lications of the society, be invited to send Sec 
delegates to the meetings, and be extended all fu 
other privileges of membership. re 
Section 4 - Honorary memberships, including honor-— so 
ary offices, may be awarded to individuals in op 
recognition of outstanding contributions to Penn§ at 
sylvania folklore or folklore in general. Honor- re 
ary members 4 be nominated by the Board of re 
Directors on the basis of their own deliberation— Sec 





or upon the suggestion of any member of the soc- vi 
iety. Such nominations, if approved by a majority pr 
of the Board of Directors, shall be submitted to 


the membership at large for a vote at the next fre 
regular meeting of the society. Honorary members st 
shall enjoy all privileges of membership. as 
Sec 

Article IV - Officers di 


Section 1 - The officers of the society shall conf 1 
sist of the followings presidents; executive vice- 
president; regional vice-president, the number tof Art: 
be determined by the number of regional branches f Se 
of the society; secretary; treasurers editor of o 
publications. Ser 

Section 2 - The president shall preside at all a 
meetings of the society and shall act as ex-offici® Se 
chairman of all meetings of the Board of Director t 
He shall be an ex-officio member of all committee 8 

Section 3 - The executive vice-president shall | «4 
preside at all meetings of the society and Board 4 
of Directors in the absence of the president, Se 
and upon such occasions shall assume all the ‘ 
duties and responsibilities of the president. C 

Section 4 - The vice-presidents shall be respon- 






sible for coordinating the activities of the Art 
regional groups which they represent with those Se 
of the society. b 






Section 5 - The secretary shall keep the minutes of 
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ship 

neet-— the meetings of the society; shall be responsible 
Pice for sending out notices of meetings and other 
reir informations shall carry on routine correspon- 
pub. — dence; and shall be custodian of the records. 

i Section 6 - The treasurer shall have charge of all 


11 funds of the society. He shall keep accurate 
records of all financial transactions of the 
onor-— society in proper account books, which shall be 


n open to the inspection of the Board of Directors 
Penn-— at any time. He shall present a full financial 
NOK = report at the annual meeting and a supplementary 


report at the fall meeting. 

tionm— Section 7 = The editor of publications shall super- 

$0c- vise, in his editorial capacity, all journals, pam- 

or ity hlets, books, and other printed matter published 

d to the society, except in cases of individual 

xt §— research published under the sponsorship of the 

bers society. He shall appoint such associate editors 
as he deems necessary to help him in his work. 
Section 8 - All officers shall perform such other 
duties as may be assigned to them by the president 

CON or Board of Directors. 

jice- | 

w tof Article V - Board of Directors 

hes Section 1 - The Board of Directors shall consist 

of of nine members. 

Section 2 - The president of the society shall act 

as ex-officio chairman of the Board of Directors. 

ffici§ Section 3 - The Board of Directors shall meet on 

ctor the same day as each regular meeting of the 

ttee society. Other meetings may be called at the 

| discretion of the chairman or upon petition by 

ard a majority of the members of the board. 

Section 4 - The Board of Directors shall act only 

when there is a quorum of five members, not 

counting the ex-officio chairman. 














leo 

Article VI - Regional Branches 

Section 1 - Regional branches of the society shall 
be organized wherever there is sufficient member- 
ship fnterest to warrant it. 


s of 
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Section 2 ~ When a new branch is formed it shall} >.<; 
adopt the society's constitution and by«laws as in 
ite own, and its future rules shall be in om 

with these documents. 

Section 3 « To avoid confusion of titles, heads ¢ Arti 
regional branches shall be known as chairmen. See 

Section 4 - A portion of the dues paid by members— ,), 
of regional branches shall be remitted to the fo 
branches for their expenses, the amount to be 
set by the Board of Directors. 


Article Vil + Amendments 
Amendments to this constitution or to the by-law} 
which accompany it shall be brought before the 
Board of Directors of the society, and if 
approved there by a majority vote, shall be 
presented to the entire sanherehtp of the society U 
at the next regular meeting. Amendments shall F 





be passed by a majority vote of the members oh 
present at a regular meeting. 3 
st 

Sec 

BY-LAWS s 

Article | - Finances 4 
Section 1 ~ The annual dues of the society shall b m 
as follows: life membership, $50.00; patron, 9 


$10.00 per year; regular, $3.00 per $ joint 
husband-wife, $4.00 per $ student, $1400 per . 
year. Dues shall be payable January 1 for the D 
ensuing calendar year, beginning January i, 1959. r 
Section 2 - New members shall pay an initiation fee ‘ 
of $1.00 in addition to their first 's dues. p 
Section 3 - Assessments may be voted by the Board 4 
of Directors to finance special projects. Se 
Section 4 - All income from dues, assessments, ; 
endownents, or any other sources shall be ‘ 
handled by the treasurer. " 
Section 5 - Members who are delinquent in their ° 
dues shall be carried on probation for one year} ‘ 
after that time continued delinquency shall result 7 
in their being dropped from the membership rolls. 
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Section 6 - Delinquent members may be reinstated 
in good standing by paying a year's back dues 
and the current year's dues. - 


Article II = Election of Officers and Directors 


Section.1 - The officers of the society shall be 
elected for one year at the annual meeting. Except 
for the president, there shall be no limit on the 
number of terms an officer may serve. The president 
may not serve more than two consecutive terms; 
however, he shall become eligible again after an 
interval of one or more years. 

Section 2 - The directors of the society shall be 
elected at the annual meetings of the society for 
three year terms. The elections shall be staggered, 
so that three new directors are elected each year. 
Upon the occasion of the first election, three 
openings shall be designated one year terms, three 
shall be designated two year terms, and three 
shall be designated three year terms, in order 
to begin the staggered rotation. 

Section 3 - No director shall serve more than two 
consecutive terms. Those elected to short terms 
at the beginning shall not have their short terms 
count in the sequence. After two years out of 
office, a former director shall again be eligible 
for election. Interim appointments shall not 
count in election sequences. 

Section 4 - Midterm vacancies on the Board of 
Directors shall be filled by appointment by the 
remaining members of the board. Such appointees 
shall serve out the unexpired terms of their 
predecessors, and shall eligible for reelection 
under the terms stipulated above. 

Section 5 - The president and the executive vice- 
president of the society shall be ineligible to 
stand for election to the Board of pareewe by 
virtue of their having to serve as ex-officio 
chairmen of the Sarde The other officers of the 

society may also stand for election to the Board 

of Directors. 











Article |i! - Meetings 
Section 1 - The society shall hold two regular § rtic! 
meetings each year: the annual meeting 11 be § Sect! 
held in the spring in Harrisburg and shall combig to \ 
a full business session with a program; a secon— tio 
meeting shall be held in the fall, its location g0c 
be rotated, the place to be governed by invitati@ Com 
from the various branches of the society or fro§ the 
interested institutions or organizations. of 
Section 2 - Special meetings of the society shall— soc 
be held at any time the president or Board of fre 
Directors deems it necessary. Sect 
Section 3 - Notice of all meetings shall be sent ghé 
by the secretary to all members at least three to 
weeks before the date of the meeting. In the cas§ So 
of short-notice special meetings, the secretary to 
shall notify the members as soon as possible. ti 
Section 4 - A minimum of ten members, in addition tr 
to the officers of the society, shall constitute re 
a@ quorum at any meeting. Sec 
Section 5 - The following order of business shall 
be followed at all meetings: su 
1. Call to order. sh 
ce 
a 





2. Reading of minutes of previous meeting. 
3. Report of the treasurer. 
4. Reports of officers. 


5. Committee reports. Art: 
6. Election of officers and directors (at annual | Se 
meeting only). pl 

+ Unfinished business. r 
e New business. e 


9. Adjournment of business meeting. b 
Section 6 - All business shall be conducted in t 
accordance with Roberts' Rules of Order if not Se 
specifically covered by these by-laws. t 
Section 7 - K place shall be made on each program f 
for a paper to be read by a member who has made 2 
field research in Pennsylvania. Preferably this ¢ 

should be based on fresh material. n 
Section 8 - All programs should maintain a proper 
balance between scholarship and entertainment. Se 
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Article IV - Delegates 

Section 1 = It shall be the policy of the society 
to work in harmony with the Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Historical Societies and its constituent 
societies; the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commissions; and all other groups interested in 

the preservation of the folk and cultural heritage 
of Pennsylvania. In offering its cooperation the 
society shall maintain its independence and 
freedom of action. 

Section.2 - With this understanding, the society 
shall elect and official delegate and an alternate 
to the annual meetings of the American Folklore 
Society, and an official delegate and an alternate 
to the annual meetings of the Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Historical Societies. Such delegates shall 
travel at their own expense, and shall make a 
report, written or oral, of their attendance. 
Section 3 - In addition, it is hoped that members 
who attend meetings of other related societies, 
such as the various state folklore societies, 
shall take it upon themselves to act in the 
capacity of unofficial delegates and shall render 
a report at the next meeting. 


Article V = Committees 
Section 1 - Committees shall be appointed by the 
president upon his own initiative, or upon the 
recommendation of the Board of Directors, whenever 
either deems it advisable. The committees shall 
be dissolved upon completion of the work assigned 
to them. 

Section 2 - A nominating committee consisting of 
three members at large shall be appointed by the 
president at least two months before elections 
are held. This committee shall prepare a slate 
of officers and directors to be submitted to the 
membership. Further nominations may be made from 
the floor. 

Section 3 - The president shall designate the chair- 









man of a committee. A committee quorum shall con. 
sist of a majority of the members of the comit- 
tee, not counting the president of the society, 
who shall be an ex-officio member of all commit 


Article VI - Keystone Folklore Quarterly and other 
Publications. 

Section 1 - it is the purpose of the society to 
make available to the membership information about 
Pennsylvania folklore and the field of folklore 
in generals for this purpose it shall publish 
the quarterly journal known as KEYSTONE FOLKLORE 
QUARTERLY. 

Section 2 - Any interested person, whether or not 
a member of the society, shall be eligible to sub. 
mit material for publication in KFQ. in choosing 
articles for publication, the editor shall stress 
Pennsylvania material, but a regular quota of non- 
Pennsylvania material, particularly if it concerns 
neighboring states, shall be included. The editor 
reserves the right of complete freedom of choice 
in the material that is published. 

Section 3 - KFQ shall be distributed at no additic 
al charge to all members of the society. Addition! 
copies or back issues, if available, may be pur- 
chased from the editor at a price set by the edit 
in consultation with the Board of Directors. 

Section 4 - Members on probation because of delin- 

t dues shall continue to receive copies of 

KFQ. If such members are dropped from the rolls 
of the society for continued non-payment, deliv- 
eries of KFQ shall cease simultaneously. 

Section 5 - The editor shall reserve to himself a 
sufficient number of copies of KFQ to maintain 
an exchange of publications with other societies. 
He may also send out gratis copies upon his own 
volition to prospective members of the society. 
In addition, the president and other responsible 
members of the society shall be sent extra 
copies of each issue for purposes of distribution 
to prospective members. 

Section 6 - For the present the format of KFQ shall 
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Con. 
nite § be 5%” by S$" and shall be multilitheds when 
Ys sufficient funds are forthcoming the format shall 
nit be changed to standard letterpress printing on 
good paper, the size of the publication to be deter- 
ther § mined by the editor and the d of Directors. 
Section 7 - KFQ shall have highest priority upon the 
0 society's funds, unless otherwise ruled by t 
aboi—f Board of Directors. The editor shall maintain 
re strict account of his expenditures and of the dis- 
: tribution of copies of the journal. His account 
ORE sheet shall be submitted to the treasurer as soon 
as possible after the distribution of each issue. 
not — Section & - From time to time the society may find 
sub-f it desireable to issue other publications, such as 
ing pamphlets, gare, An tee etc. The decision to issue 
ress such extra publications, and their manner of 
non-— distribution, shall be made by the Board of 
berms§ Directors and the editor. 


ice — Article Vii - Archives 

Section 1 - It is the desire of the society to 
tic establish and maintain an archive of Pennsylvania 
iomlf folklore and folksong. 
r= Section 2 = It is expected that all research done 
dito under the sponsorship and with the aid of the 
society shall be duplicated and a copy placed in 


ine the society's archives. It is also hoped that 
others doing individual research will contribute 
s material to the archives. 


v- Section 3 - The society's archives shall be under 
the supervision of the-editor and shall remain in 
a his hands until such time as a permanent archive 
location shall be established. 

BS. Section 4 - The society's archives shall be freel 
’ accessible to any bona-fide scholar or student 
folklore. Anyone wishing to make use of the 

le archives shall contact the editor and make 
necessary arrangements with hime 





REVIEWS 


Botkin, Benjamin A., ed., New York City Folkl 
New Yorks: Random House, 1956. Pp. xix, 492. $5.00, 


For years the folklore-reading public has 
labored under the illusion that folklore and folk 
song are rarely to be found outside of rural sur- 
roundings. The many collections, both popular and 
scholarly, that have appeared over the years have 
sustained this belief by presenting material drawn 
primarily from regions like the Ozarks, the Southern 
Appalachians, the Great Plains, and rural New Eng- 
land. In this his latest volume, Ben Botkin goes 
behind the sophisticated facade of New York City 
to display some of its amazing wealth of folklore. 


From the very beginning of its more than three 
hundred year history the city has been the source 
of fantastic and entertaining legends, anecdotes, 
and customs. The manner in which the Dutch supposed! 
measured the land which they purchased from the 
Indians is, of course, an almost universally known 
bit of folk trickery. But few of the tales fall 
into the category of universal folklore; almost 
every character and incident depicted carries the 
unmistakable imprint of New York Citys names like 
Peter Stuyvesant, Boss Tweed, Jimmy Walker, Damon 
Runyon, and Fiorello LaGuardia, and incidents like 
Tom Flynn's Temperance Lecture, the "Little Flower" 
and the Pushcart Peddlers, and the Counterman and 
the Bagel are pure New York. 


Any New Yorker (and this reviewer willingly 
admits to being a native son) would be quick to 
point out glaring omissions. In the all too few 
pages devoted to baseball, why is there no mention 
of that most eccentric of the Brooklyn daffiness 
boys, Babe Herman, or of the fabulous Babe Ruth? 
Where is that unusual West Side troubadour, Moondog? 
And certainly Fiorello LaGuardia rates more than one 
short anecdote and part of a second. But omissfons 
are bound to be unavoidable in a book whose scope 
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includes Greenwich Village, Times Square, Coney 
island, the Lower East Side, Flatbush, Harlem, and 
dozens of lesser known but equally unique localities. 


It is inevitable that many will refuse to 
accept this work as folklore -- and perhaps with 
some justification. It is questionable whether such 
bits as the kaleidescopic glimpse of the garment 
center or the sketch of the Eighth Avenue pawnbroker 
are folklore. Yet the study of a city, with its 
rapidly changing patterns, is vastly more difficult 
than the study of a relatively static rural area 
(perhaps the reason why many folklorists are willing 
to leave the study of highly urban centers to 
sociologists). To apply the rural standard of oral 
tradition to the city is obviously impossible. That 
is not to say that none of these tales and anecdotes 
have passed into a form of oral tradition -- as a 
boy | heard several of them, in addition to many 
similar stories not included here -- but the steady 
shifting of urban population inhibits the develop- 
ment of any extensive oral tradition. Mr. Botkin is 
to be commended for his most interesting and enter- 
taining treatment of so complex a subject as the 
folklore of the nation's largest city. 


ae F.A.H. 


Wallower, Lucille, The Morning Star. New York: 
David McKay, 1957. $2.50. 


This charming little book is a simply written 
and moving history of the Moravian settlement at 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, and it is, at the same 
time, a story of “Peace on earth, good will to men." 


When the Moravians, persecuted in their own 
land, fled to Penns’ Woods under the protection of 
Count Nicholas von Zinzendorf, they made friends 
with their Indian neighbors, bringing converts to 














oa 


their faith by teaching and the sturdy example of 
their own peaceful, industrious lives. These were 
a music-loving people; they sang as they worked, 
and played their trumpets, cellos, spinnets, and 
cornets on every festive occasion. It was the joyfu 
music of their trombones, greeting the sunrise with 
carols one Christmas morning during the French and 
Indian troubles, that so surprised the savages 
waiting to attack the town that the warriors turned 
and disappeared into the forest. 


The book's title, “The Morning Star," is taken 
from the beloved hymn that is as much a part of the 
Moravian Christmas tradition as the "putz" or creche 
that is still found in their homes, and the great 
star of lights that shines during the holidays fron 
the nearby mountain top over the modern city of 
Bethlehem. Generously illustrated by the author, 
The Morning Star is a Christmas treasure to be 
enjoyed by the whole family the year around. 


-- Nancy K. Ford 





Philadelphia, Penna. 


Westminster Records, WSN-6037, Songs From 
Kentucky, sung by Jean Ritchie, 12" LP, 3698. 

Riverside Records, RLP-12-620, Saturday Night 
and Sunday Too, sung by Jean Ritchie, 12" LP, $98, 


In both these well-organized albums Miss 
Ritchie is in her element. She is singing songs with 
which she was brought up, in the style she first 
learned to sing them. But it is not all as simple as 
that! The role of the traditional performer as an 
entertainer is by no means an easy one to fill. Con 
mercial record albums are created to provide enter- 
tainment. The traditional performer who wishes to 
entertain the "mass public" if faced with a difficult 
questions how much does his style have to be compro- 
mised in order to entertain a public unfamiliar with 
it? Miss Ritchie, at her best (which she is at times 
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in both these albums), provides a good answer to 
this question. 


ere 






























ind 
Joyful There is a certain element of entertainment in 
with— representation. Both albums present a healthy cross- 
and — section of Kentucky Mountain songs. The gamut of human 
emotions is heres there are humorous, lyrical, and sad 
urned f songs. The types of songs are also varieds in both 
albums there are ballads, children's songs, religious 
songs, and dance (or play-party) songs and tunes. The 
taken f— subject matter that these songs deal with is also 

the | wides in both albums one can hear, for example, songs 
sreche| about crime, play, and love. Then again, there is a 
rat richness in the way these songs are presented: some 
fron | are done a lia, others with the dulcimer, and 
others with the guitar. The Westminster album lacks 

' the dimension of the five-string banjo and the fiddle 
(neither of which Miss Ritchie plays), which appear 

on the Riverside album; but at times, when listening 
to the Riverside album, it is a matter of conjecture 
Ford § how much Miss Ritchie is battling this unfamiliar 
accompaniment, played by Roger Sprung. 





The contents of these albums will not only 

appear varied (and representational) to the person 

who listens for subject matter, type, and performance 
tht of the songs, but they will be just as interesting to 
1098, f the person who listens for the music. Miss Ritchie 

has the ability to handle modal tunes as well as 

those in standard major-minor keys. These modal tunes, 
with > often ignored by performers who cannot handle them, 

and butchered by many who think they can, make up a 
eas} large segment of (Kentucky) Mountain songs, and they 


n cannot be omitted from any collection that even hints 
Come § at being representational. Miss Ritchie has the taste 
or and knowledge to be able to present these songs in 


both an artistic and representative way. It is when 
handling modal songs that she is at her best. She is 
able to accomplish the difficult task of having her 
accompaniment (when she uses it) reinforce and feed 
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the melody line. The harmonies of her modal tunes 
are a joy rather than an inconvenience. 


Both the albums are true to the material and to 
the area from which it comes. This, coupled with the 
fact that they are arranged and executed in a sensi- 
tive way, makes them entertaining. Mood and style are 
consciously mixed, so that the order in which the 
songs appear never becomes tedious. Even on the River. 
side record, the framework of which is more restric. 
ting than the Westminster, the block of potentially 
similar religious songs is handled with variety, the 
only tiring element being the consistent a lla 
rendition of the songs. But it must ve remembered tha 
religious songs were eung in this manner, and it is 
admirable, in a record whose primary raison d'etre 
is entertainment (and therefore economic as far as 
record companies are concerned), that authenticity 
has not been sacrificed to a lower form of variety. 


Miss Ritchie, in both these records, has had to 
face the problem of compromising her singing style to 
the cause of entertainment. She is, on one hand, a 
traditional performer, presenting a style of singing. 
This style, commonly termed "traditional," is one in 
which the song takes precedence over the performer} 
voice quality is of little concern; and the performer 
is not conscious of sophisticated artistic methods to 
emphasize the material he is presenting. But on the 
other hand, Miss Ritchie is also a pabtbidar ; enter- 
taining the modern public. As such, she becomes as 
important as the songs she sings, and the quality of 
her voice and her methods of presentation are scrutin 
ized by critics. As a commercial performer, it seems, 
she must become everything that is in direct opposi- 
tion to a traditional performer. 


The answer which Miss Ritchie apparently has 
given this seemingly paradoxical problem is simples 
she sings in a style that is primarily traditional, 


yehic 
She c 


as a 
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realizing that such a style can well used as a 
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vehicle by which a song can be rendered artistically. 

She can remain true to herself both as an artist and 

nd to fas a traditional performer when she allows the song to 

h the [take precedence over her as a personality, for (as in 

ensi. |"Dear Companion® and "Bachelor Hall") this traditional 

le areftrait becomes the artistic device of understatement. 
However, she does not always solve this problem suc- 

River§cessfully, for (as in "Lord Bateman") this understate- 

trig. jnent can easily ctecome monotonous. Such a song, being 

ally msically uninteresting, leaves the listener, once the 

,» the [plot is learned, with nothing left to listen to. 

lla 

ad tha In matters of voice, Miss Ritchie has made little 

t ig for no compromise. She has not attempted to develop 

tre feither an artificial crooning or "gimmick" voice. The 

‘as. |qality of her voice, if not what modern radio listen- 

ity fers are used to, is pure and straightforward. The con- 

vty. trol she has over her voice is not that of texture, 

but of accuracy. Her singing on the Westminster record 

d to (on the whole) falls behind her performance on the 

le tof hiverside record both in energy and accurateness, but 

a | the Riverside record takes precedence (in spots) in 

ging. | putting her voice in unflattering musical environ- 

e in pments, which she finds difficult to handle. In every 

er; —song in which Miss Ritchie is accompanied by an 

ormerf instrument she is not playing herself, there are 

ds tof places where she is lost in the shuffle or is forced 

the | to strain awkwardly. Even in the best of these songs, 

ter- | "Two Dukes A-Rovin',” where the music of the accom- 

45 paniment is brilliant, there are spots where she is 

y of | drowned out by the violin and left singing in a dif- 

ruting ferent rhythm. The worst case of this is in "Lady 

sems, | Margaret," where the virtuoso banjo interferes with 

ysi- P her both in volume and rhythm, until one wonders 

whether he is listening to voice accompanied by 

banjo or banjo accompanied by voice. 


Miss Ritchie is at her best when singing a cap- 
ella or with the dulcimer. "Father Get Ready" and 
"Christ Was Born in Bethlehem" are good examples of 
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each style. Her accompaniments are best when they 
seem, as in traditional style, unselfconscious. She 
has the ability to make her accompaniments part of 
the song, an ability which, interestingly enough, j 
the mark of the highly skilled artist as well as of 
the traditional performer. It is only rarely, as in 
"Charlie" and the “Lullaby Medley" that her own 
paniment or rendition rings false and seems contri 


On the whole, both records are entertaining. A 
with all records, they have their good and bad 
points. In these records Miss Ritchie shows that 
the traditional singing style can be used as a 
means for artistic presentation and interpretation 
of materials and she shows it at its best. 


-- Ellen Stekert 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Tradition Records, TLP-1004, The Lark in the 
Morning, sung by various traditional singers. Colles 
ted by Diane Hamilton. 12" ae gt 

Tradition Records, TLP-1006, The Rising of the 
Moon, sung by Liam Clancy, Tom Clancy, Patrick 
Clancy, and Tommy Makem. 12” LP. $4. ° 


In a day which witnesses the appearance of fra 
twenty to forty new albums of folk recordings every 
month one begins to wonder about the continued avail; 
ability of worthwhile source material and singers. 
Yet Tradition Records, in the comparatively few 
months of its existence, has demonstrated that a new 
company, by exercising a proper degree of care and 
discrimination, can present a catalog of recordings 
that will delight both the connoisseur and the 
general public. These two albums, among the first 
of its releases, certainly indicate an excellent 
beginning. 


The Rising of the Moon is a collection of songs 
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that arose out of the many Irish rebellions 

against British rule. The album does not have 

qite the range of Stinson’s three volume set on 
the same subject, but it has a much more authentic 
ring to it. The songs are sung by Patrick, Tom, 

and Liam Clancy, and Tommy Makem. Patrick, oldest 
of the talented Clancy brothers (singing, acting, 
witing, painting, etc.), has the added background 
of having been an active member of the Irish Repub- 
lican Army. The songs range over the period from 
the first great uprisings in 1798 to the 1920's, 
but the majority of them originated during the 
early and middle nineteenth century, the time of 
the ee iarvegen = Fenian aha gio cc yg ts. 
The singing is nely stirring and rited, 

and a chet e apm pales ppaettide mn sd 

except occasional harmonica choruses helps to 
maintain the authentic atmosphere. 


The Lark In the Morning, subtitled "Songs and 
Dances From the Irish Countryside,” is gleaned 
from the collection of Irish traditional music 
made by Diane Hamilton during the fall and winter 
of 1955. Love songs, humor songs, lullabies, 
historical ballads, laments (all sung in the 
traditional unaccompanied manner), in addition to 
reels and hornpipes played on the fiddle and the 
accordian are all represented in the album, as is 
the Gaelic art of "dowdling,” or imitating instru- 


4 mental music vocally. There are examples of both 


Gaelic and English singing, and although most of 
the songs are from purely Irish tradition, there 
are several interesting versions of more widely 
known ballads like "The Lowlands of Holland,* 
"Barbara Allen,” and "My Bonny Boy” (Long A- 
Growing). Albums of this sort are most welcome: 
they provide excellent entertainment, and at the 
same time make easily available to folklorists 
some of the work of their fellow collectors. 


= F.A.H. 
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AROUND THE TURNTABLE 


A couple of issues back we introduced this 
heading to give brief descriptions of a few record 
albums. From this point on it will be adopted as 
a permanent heading for our record review column. 
However, we shall continue to run separate reviews 
of records that are particularly noteworthy from 
either a popular or scholarly point of view. 


R.C.A. Victor honors one of the most famous 
names in commercial folk singing with the release 
of its John Jacob Niles 50th Anniversary Album 
(Camden CAL-330, 12° LP, $1.98). Whereas ear lier 
Camden releases were comprised largely of reissues 
of material from Niles’ early Victor albums, this 
record features selections never sbatte ng) re leased, 
undoubtedly in some cases ("Lord Bateman and the 
Turkish Lady," “The Cruel Brother,” “Earl Brand") 
because the versions were far too long for the old 
78 RPM records. Devotees of Niles' highly unusual 
singing style will find in this selection of trad- 
itional British and American ballads some excellent 
examples of his unique and dramatic manner. However, 
his high pitched and lyrical travesty of "John 
Henry" should have remained in the darkness and 
silence of Victor's vaults. But despite this misfit 
the album shows Niles at his best, and Victor is to 
be commended for making so much of his material 
again available in this Camden series. We can only 
hope that they eventually will do the same with 
their old Woody Guthrie and Leadbelly masters. 


Another “old master" makes a new appearance 
in Great Carl Sandburg (Lyrichord LL-66, 12" LP, 
$4.98). Actually, the record is a reissue of Lyri- 
chord's earlier 10" LP, with the addition of two 
songs and "A Lincoln Preface." The songs, from 
Sandburg's own collection, are sung in the poet's 
inimitable free and relaxed manner. A'though almost 
anything from Sandburg can be counted on to provide 
enjoyable listening, "The Good Boy,” "Boll Weevil 
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Song,” "Foggy, Fogay Dew," and "Gallows Song" ("Sam 
Hall®) are worthy of being singled out as sang 

the finest commercially recorded examples of these 
songs. 


In American Folksongs (Folkways FG-3508, 12* 
LP, $595), John A. Lomax, Ure, oldest son of the 
pioneer American folk song collector, shows that 
despite a life devoted to business pursuits, the 
Lomax family's interest in folk music has had its 
influence on-him. The apparent lack of first hand 
familiarity with the commercial folk music field 
seems to have been particularly beneficial in that 
little or none of the "window dressing" techniques 
of the professional folksingers (including many 
collector=singers) appears in his performance. His 
strong baritone voice, although wanting real musi- 
cal quality, and without benefit of instrumental 
accompaniment, effectively conveys the real spirit 
of the songs. The selections are taken from the 
Lomax family collections and include examples from 
the repertoires of Leadbelly, Ironhead Baker, the 
Gant Family, and other Lomax informants. Lomax's 
unaffected performance is a pleasure to listen to. 


Another unassuming Texan (contrary to all 
reports, there are such people) is Hermes Nye, who 
sings a collection of early British ballads in an 
album entitled Ballads Reliques (Folkways FA-2305, 
12" LP, $5.95). A lawyer by trade, Nye has long 
maintained a strong extra-curricular interest in 
folk music. He makes no attempt to disguise the 
fact that the ballads he sings on this record were 
culled from Child, Percy, and other early printed 
sources rather than collected from oral tradition. 
He explains ery that he sings them because he 
likes them. Both his singing and his guitar accom- 
paniments are devoid of elaborate trappings. Of 
particular interest in the album are several rarely 
recorded Child ballads, among them "Robin Hood's 
Golden Prize” (147), "Clerk Saunders" (69), "King 
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O* Luve” ("Fause Foodrage” - 89), and "Glenlogi 
(238). Nye's sprightly commentaries make pleasari 
reading, but the inclusion of more specific ref 
ences to textual and musical sources would have 
been most welcome. 


eae F As 








CONTR | BUTORS 
ticles: 


Elenore Loring Kinietz, one of our Harrisburg mem- 
bers, became interested in the legends of Robber 
Lewis a number of years ago. Her article is the 
result of many hours of library research on the 
sub ject. 


Clay Whiting, a native of West Virginia, now makes 
his home in Harrisburg. "She Knew Her Onions," which 
has previously appeared in FATE magazine, is repre- 
sentative of his great store of knowledge about the 
customs and traditions of Gilmer County, West 
Virginia. 


Edward Pinkowski, a resident of Philadelphia, is one 
of our most active members. He is currently working 
on several folklore projects, some of which we hope 
will appear in future issues of KFQ. 


Reviews: 


Nancy Keffer Ford, of Philadelphia, is one of our 
most devoted and hardest working members. She has 
been the sparkplug in the organization of a Phila- 
dephia branch of the Pennsylvania Folklore Society. 


Ellen Stekert, a native of New York, is now doing 
graduate work in folklore at Indiana University. 
She is an accomplished folk singer, and has, in 
addition, done some excellent field work in New 
York State. 





